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Where many a danger I must dare, 
Far from the bonnie banks of Ayr.* ♦ 
** It was well for the world, and, perhaps, unfortunate for 
Burns, that when he had bid farewell to his friends, put 
his chest on the way to Greenock, and was about to fol- 
low, a letter from Dr. Blacklock overthrew all his schemes. 
The purport of this was a pressing solicitation 
to publish a volume of his poems. Having shortly 
after been introduced to James Earl of Glencairn, he 
took him by the hand, and with small persuasion prevailed 
on Creech to become the publisher of the contemplated 
edition on terms favourable to Burns. The poet stipulated 
to receive one hundred pounds for the copy-right of one 
edition, with the profits of the subscription copies. A 
prospectus was drawn out, a vast number printed and cir- 
culated over the island, and subscriptions came pouring 
in with a rapidity unknown in the history of Scottish ge- 
nius. 

a It is honourable to the patricians of the north that 
they welcomed the poet with much cordiality, and sub- 



scribed largely ; it is honourable to the stately literati of 
Edinburgh that they not only received their rustic bro- 
ther gladly into their ranks, but spoke every where of hit 
fine genius with undissembled rapture, and introduced him 
wherever introductions were benefical : but it is still more 
honourable to the husbandmen, the shepherds, and the 
mechanics of Scotland, that though wages were small, and 
money scarce, they subscribed for copies, in fifties and in 
hundreds, and thus extended the patronage, always the 
most welcome since it implies admiration. All men 
distinguished in the world of letters, lent their still 
more effectual aid ; nay, some of them carried the sub- 
scription-lists in their pockets, and obtained names 
through all their wide range of acquaintance* 

" Burns arrived in Edinburgh at the close of November 
1786; and before, as he poetically said, the cry of the 
cuckoo was heard, no less than two thousand eight hun- 
dred and odd copies were subscribed for by fifteen hun- 
dred and odd subscribers. 




KOBhllT BUttNS. 

Bums, in his youth, was tall and sinewy, with coarse men of my time.' In his ordinary moods, Burns looked a 
swarthy features, and a ready word of wit or of kindness j man of a hundred; but when animated in company, he 
for all. The man differed little from the lad; his form ! was a man of a million; his swarthy features glowed ; his 
was vigorous, his limbs shapely, his knees firmly knit, his \ eyes kindled up till they all but lightened ; his plough- 
arms muscular and round, his hands large,his fingers long, man stoop vanished: and his voice — deep, manly, and 
and he stood five feet ten inches high. All his movements musical — added its sorcery of pathos cr of wit, till the 
were unconstrained and free: — lie had a slight stoop of dullest owned the enchantments of genius. 



the neck, betokening a holder of the plough ; and a lock 
or so of his dark waving hair was tied carelessly behind 
with two casts of narrow black ribbon. His looks beamed 
with genius and intelligence ; his forehead was broad and 
clear, shaded by raven locks inclining to curl ; his cheeks 
were furrowed more with anxiety than time ; his nose was 
short rather than long; his mouth, firm and manly; hi,s 
teeth, white and regular ; and there was a dimple, a small 
one, on his chin. His eyes were large, dark, and lustrous ; 
I have heard them likened to coach-lamps approaching in 
a dark night, because they were first seen of any part of 
the poet. * I never saw,' said Scott, * such another eye in 
» human head, though I have seen the most distinguished 



His personal strength was united to great activity ; he 
could move a twenty stone sack of meal without much 
apparent eflbrt, and load a cart with bags of corn in the 
time, one of his neighbours said, that other men were 
talking about it. A mason was hewing him a stone for a 
cheese-press, and Burns took pleasure as a side was squared 
to turn over the huge mass unaided. A large pebble U 
still pointed out at Ellisland, as his putting-stone ; and 
though no living man in Nithsdale perhaps can poise it in 
the air. the tradition proves the popular belief in his great 
strength. 

*' Burns de-ired as much to excel in conversation as he 
did in these fits and starts of husbandry; but he was more 



soo 

disposed to contend for victory than to seek for know- 
ledge. The debating club of Tarbolton was ever strong 
within hiraj a fierce lampoon or a rough epigram wasoften 
the reward of those who ventured to contradict him. — 
His conversation partook of the nature of controversy, 
and he urged his opinions with a vehemence amounting 
to fierceness. All this was natural enough when he was 
involved in argument with the boors around him ; but he 
was disposed, when pressed in debate, to be equally dis- 
courteous and unsparing to the polite and the titled. 

The poet's intrigue and private marriage with Jean 
Armour, and their separation, are already before the pub- 
lic. In 1788 they were re-married, and he commenced 
the profession of a farmer in Nithsdale, having also been 
appointed to a situation in the excise. His feelings a short 
time previous to this event are worth recording : they 
should serve as a lesson to persons anxious to give up 
quiet occupations, or a station in which Providence may 
have placed them, in the vain hope of scaling the heights 
of fame, or being pushed forward in the world by the noble 
or the great. 

"What he had seen and endured in Edinburgh during his 
second visit, admonished him regarding the reed on which 
he leant, when he hoped for a place of profit and honour 
from the aristocracy on account of his genius. On his 
first appearance the doors of the nobility opened sponta- 
neous, c on golden hinges turning,' and he eat spiced 
meatsand drank rare wines, interchanging nods and smiles 
with * high dukes and mighty earls.' A colder reception 
awaited his second coming ; the doors of lords and ladies 
opened with a tardy courtesy ; he was received with a 
cold and measured stateliness, was seldom requested to 
stop, seldomer to repeat his visit; and one of his compa- 
nions used to relate with what indignant feeling the poet 
recounted his fruitless calls and his un cordial receptions 
in the good town of Edinburgh. That he had high hopes 
is well known ; there were not wanting friends to whisper 
that lordly, nay, royal patronage was certain; nor were 
such expectations at all unreasonable — but genius is not 
the passport to patronage. He went to Edinburgh, strong, 
in the belief that genius such as his would raise him in so- 
ciety; but he came not back without a sourness of spirit 
and a bitterness of.feeling. 

" In one of his desponding moods he had lately said to 
a correspondent, < there are just two creatures that I 
would envy— ahorse in his wild state traversing the forests 
of Asia, or an oyster on some of the desert shores of Eu- 
rope ; the one has not a wish without enjoyment, the 
other has neither wish nor fear.' In the same mingled 
spirit of despair and pleasure he complains—* I lie so mi- 
serably open to the inroads and incursions of a mischiev- 
ous, light-armed, well-mounted banditti, under the banners 
of imagination, whim, caprice and passion ; and the heavy 
armed veteran regulars of wisdom, prudence, and fore- 
thought, move so very, very slow, that I-anr almost in a 
state of perpetual warfare, and, alas ! frequent defeat/' 
* * • * # * 

"We now come to the closing scene of his mortal exis- 
tence ■. it is one well calculated to induce thought— as 
pourtraying a melancholy realization of the truth, that 
" man at his best estate is only vanity :" 

« Though Burns now knew he was dying, his good hu- 
mour was unruffled, and his wit never forsook him. When 
he looked up^ and saw Dr. Maxwell at his bed-side,— 
' Alas T he said, 'what has brought you here ? I am but 
a poor crow, and not worth plucking.' He pointed to his 
pistols, took them in his hand, and gave them to Max- 
well, saying they could not be in worthier keeping, and he 
should never more have need of them. This relieved his 
proud heart from a sense of obligation. Soon afterwards 
he saw Gibson, one of his brother-volunteers, by the bed- 
side with tears in his eyes. He smiled and said—-* John, 
don't let the awkward squad fire over me.' 

" His little household presented a melancholy spectacle: 
the poet dying ; his wife in hourly expectation of being 
confined^ four helpless children wandering from room to 
rtfdm, gazing on their miserable parents, and little of food 
or cardial kind to pacify the whole or soothe the sick.— 
To Jessie Lewars, all who are charmed with the poet's 
works tie ihu<?h indebted ; *he agtefl with the prudence 
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of a sister and the tenderness of a daughter, and kept de- 
solation away, though she could not keep disease. « A 

tremor,' says Maxwell, ' pervaded his frame ; his tongue 
though often refreshed, became parched ; and his muicT 
when not roused by conversation, sunk into delirium. On 
the second and third day after his return from The Brow 
the fever increased and his strength diminished. On the 
fourth day, when his attendant held a cordial to his lips 
he swallowed it eagerly — rose almost wholly up— spread 
out his hands — sprang forward nigh the whole length ol 
the bed— fell on his face and expired. He was thirty- 
seven years and seven months old, and of a form and 
strength which promised long life; but the great and in- 
spired are often cut down in youth, while 

'Villains ripen gray with time.' 

"His interment took place on the 25th of July; nor 
should it be forgotten, in relating the poet's melancholy 
story, that, while his body was borne along the street, his' 
widow was taken in labour and delivered of a son, who 
survived his birth but a short while. 

" The body of Burns was not, however, to remain Ion* 
in its place. To suit the plan of a rather showy mauso- 
leum, his remains were removed into a more commo- 
dious spot of the same kirk-yard, on the 5th of June 
1815." 



As a winding up to the foregoing, we may be allowed to 
mention that to those interested in the science of phre- 
nology, some interesting observations have recently been 
made on the skull of Burns by Mr. Coombe, who gives the 
dimensions and cerebral development as follows : 

" The organs of Philoprogenitiveness, Adhesiveness, 
Combativeness, Love of Approbation, and Benevolence, 
are "very large;" Destructiveness, Secretiveness, Self- 
esteem, Cautiousness, Veneration, Wonder, Ideality, Imi- 
tation, Individuality, Eventuality, and Casuaiity, " large ;" 
Amativeness, "rather large;" and Firmness, Conscien- 
tiousness, and Hope, only " full ;'' Acquisitiveness is " ra- 
ther large." The length of the skull is eight inches, the 
breadth very nearly six, and the greatest circumference 
twenty-two and a quarter. " No Phrenologist," says Mr. 
Coombe, " can look upon this head, and consider the cir- 
cumstances in which Burns was placed, without vivid feel- 
ings of regret. Burns must have walked the earth with a 
consciousness of great superiority over his associates in the 
station in which he was placed; of powers calculated for a 
far higher sphere than that which he was able to reach, and 
of passions which he could with difficulty restrain, and 
which it was fatal to indulge. If he had been placed from 
infancy in the higher ranks of life^ liberally educated, and 
employed in pursuits corresponding to his powers, the in- 
ferior portion of his nature would have lost part of its 
energy , while his better qualities would have assumed a 
decided and permanent superiority/' 

Mrs. Burns from the period of her husband's death oc- 
cupied exactly the same house in Dumfries which she in- 
habited before that event. It was customary for stran- 
gers who passed through that town to pay their respects 
to her, precisely as they do to the church-yard, the bridge, 
the harbour, or any object of public curiosity about the 
place. A gay young English gentleman one day visited 
Mrs. Burns, and after he had seen the bed-room in which 
the poet died, his original portrait by Nasmyth, his family- 
bible, with the names and birth-days of himself, his wife 
and children, written on the blank leaf by his own hand, 
and some trifles of alike nature, he proceeded to entreat 
that she would have the kindness to give him some relic 
of the poet, which he might carry with him as a wonder; 
to show in his native land. * Indeed, Sir,' said Mrs. Burns; 
*I have given away so many relics of Mr. Burns, that, to 
tell you the truth, I have not one left. — 'Oh, you must 
surely have something,' said the persevering Saxcm — * any 
thing will do — any little scrap of his hand-writing — the 
least thing you please — all I want is just a relic of the 
poet ; any thing, you know, will do for a relic/ Some 
further altercation ensued, the lady reasserting that she 
had no relic to give, and he as repeatedly renewing his re-* 
quest. At length, fairly tired out with the manjj' ifllpof* 

tunifojfMrs. Bums mi to luw, witha s^^'B^Sfej 
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unless ye tak mysell, then, I diuna see hew you are to get 
what you want, for really Pm the only relic o him that I 
ken oV The petitioner at once withdrew his request. 

About t, o fhenths since Mrs. Burns paid the debt 
pf nature- while living she was highly respected by all 
who knew her ,* and latterly had been rendered indepen- 
dent by her sons, one of whom had, at a very early age, 
been appointed to a situation in Jndia. At the sale of the 
household furniture, &c., which took plate after her de- 
cease, the greatest anxiety was evinced to procure any ar- 
ticles which had belonged to the poet ; prices being 
given for many articles amounting to more than ten times 
Uieir real value* 



« THE PIANO THIRTY. * 

In a former number we gave a story from a small 
Work recently published, entitled "Popular Tales and 
Legends of the Irish peasantry." We should gladly have 
copied, as a much better specimen of the work, a story 
by the author of " Traits and Stories of the Irish Pea- 
lantry/* entitled " Alley Sheridan/' but it is much too long 
for the Penny Journal, — The following laughable occur- 
rence is introduced by way of episode : 

" Arrah, Paul," said one of the party " w ill you tell us the 
(lory about the time you wint to buy the forty-piana for 
Colonel Edmonson's daughter, long ago?" 

" God be wid them times," said Paul, " they warn't 
Hke now; the ould sort o' gintlemen for me. I tuk to 
the car-man-business thin," he continued, *' and carrid it 
an for some time well enough ; but I remimher what I m 
spakin' of was the first journey I made to Dublin afther 
bein' ill. It was the very year that Dr. Cooper— but he 
wab only a horse-docthor — quack'd me to death with his 
calumny pills ; he insisted, right or wrong, that I vi as sub- 
ject to the folHn' sickness — which, betunc ourselves, was 
no lie, at laste three or four times a week — when I hap- 
pened to get a sup z«, you see — ha, ha ha ] Wel l, he was 
a dhroll man, fond of hi& jokes, sure enough^ But for all 
that^ sorra a thing ailed me, only a slight toi ch o' pre- 
tinsion in the intellects — a complaint, he said, very hard 
to cure all out; so that I only wanted to be kept clear 
wid* somethin* gintle. My curse upon all quacks, any 
way; the thief o* the world bein' accustomed to dale wid 
horses, dosed me upon too large a scale entirely ; an' 
only for Docthor Mansel, he'd have got ould Nol Cooper 
to make me a suit of Narroway fustian* for the whither, 
when I wouldn't be complainin' of a misfit, even if it was 
tacked wid thread that you'd hardly know from sixpenny 
nails." 

'* But, Paul, about the purchase ?" 

"Throth I wasn't to be blempt for the same purchase, 
but Masther Frank Edmonson, that put me up to it out o' 
downright wickedness. Awouh! it's there the money 
was as plinty as sklate stones, or this young fellow 
wouldn't be at such a loss to spind it in one divarsion or 
another ; for he ped dacent for his figaries. I had, ye 
see, an ordher for a piana-forty, to a Misther — — , ocn, 
I disreraimber his name ; but ne lived in Wishtmoreland- 
street, in the town, o' Publin. 'Paul/ says Masther Frank, 
will you have many things to bring for my father from 
Dublin?* 'Yes, Sir/ says I, 'I'll have a piana-forty, 
plase your honour, an' a lot of carpetin' and two tables ; 
only, Masther Frank, I'm afeard o* losin my way in that 
big place, or bein' cheated, or maybe getthV myself into 
gaol.* * Well/ said he, * I could sarve you, if you'd keep 
a sacret.* c *Thry me wid it first/ says I. * My father's 
throwin* away money upon a piana-forty, an* he knows no 
more whether one is good or bad than a cow does of a 
holiday — neither does my shister;' an' he winked know- 
in'Iy at me. * It's well,' said he, ' that it wasn't a piana- 
fifty or a piana-sixty that he ordhered ; he's too lavish 
entirely of his money/ says the cute young shaver — ' an' 
it's a shame for a man of his years to be buyin' a musical 
coffin, when it's one of oak he ought to be thinkin' of/ — 
an' he winked so wisely at me agin, that sorra one o' me 
ever suspected he was only makin' a hare o' me. ' Thrue 
for your honour/ says I, ' it's makin his sowi he ought to 
be, sure enough.' * Ay, an* all of us/ says he, very so- 
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lemnly ; ' but, Paul, in regard of what I'm spaHtf* about 
— I lelie\ e you're to pay forty pounds for this insthru- 
raent/ says he, ' it's from that it's named; but if you take 
my advice, you'll buy a piana-thirty/ says he, * an* put the 
odd ten pounds in your pocket for the benefit of your 
wife an' childher. I've been very wild myself, Paul/ 
says he, ' an' lavished a' great deal o' money, an' its lull 
time for me to begin to be charitable — hem, hem ! f 

" Accordingly we made it up betwixt us, that I should 
buy a piana-thirty, and pocket the differ ; but I got a wri- 
tip' from under his hand, that he should pay the money 
for me, if we'd be found out. * Now/ says he, a* he 
finished it, 'you may as well'save twenty pounds as ten, 
for if you shew this to the musical-coffin-man, he'll take it 
in place often pounds ; an/ besides, it gives you a good 
correcthur, an' that's a very useful thing in this world, 
Paul—hem, hem.' Accordin'ly, when I came to Dublin, I 
went into a house where they sowld them, an* .inquired 
to see a piana-thirty. The man looked at me. * Who is 
it for/ says he. ' You w on't tell to-morrow, nabour,* says 
I, 'barrin I change my mind. Have you a musical coffin 
— a good, stout, beneficial piana-thirty, that a man will 
get the worth of his money of wear out of it?' He screw- 
ed his mouth to one side of his face, and winked at a man 
that stood in the shop, who it seems was a fiddler ; but, 
by dad, if Micky M'Grory had seen him !— why, I tuck 
him for a gintleman !' Are you a musicianer ?' says the 
other. ' I do a thrifle that way/ says I, ' afther the 
Murph — hem — 1 I mane afther atin' my dinner/ says 
myself, puttin' an* the bodagh, because nobody knew mc^ 
' but I never resave payment for it — I'd scorn that/ 'How 
long are you out ?* says he. ' Since last Winsday,' says 
I, ' I'm fiom home.' * An' where is that, pray? * Behind 
Tullymuclescrag, in the parish of Teernamuckfaughalum- 
kishla-beg.' ( I suppose/ says my customer, *^our last 
waistcoat was a great dale too sthrait for you ?' * Not so 
sthrait as your own is at present/ says I, (he was a small, 
screw'd-up crathur, like a whitthrit.) ' Will you show me 
the article I want ?' ' Do you see that shop over the 
way/ said he, * at the corner. You'll get the article you 
want there.' I accordin'ly went over, and ingaiired of the 
man behind the counter, if he could sell me a piana-thirty 2 
' We sell nothin' here but ropes* says he — ' thry over the 
way.' I thin went back to the fellow ; ' you thietin* 
sconce,' says I, * did you mane to make a fool o' me T *I 
never carry coals to Newcastle,' says the vagabone : * Go 
home to your frinds, my honest fellow, an' you 11 ase them 
of a great deal of throuble on your account; they miss 
your music afther dinner, very much/ says he. ' Oh/ said 
the fiddler, * 'tis betther to direct the man properly ; he's 
a sthranger/ — writin' down at the same time a direction 
for me. ' Go to this house, and inquire for die owner of 
it ; say you're from the counthry, an* have pertecklar bi> 
siness that you can tell to no one but himself — an' depind 
upon it you'll get what you want 7 
-. " Off! set ; an' at long last found a great house, aa* 
gave three or four thunderitf cracks at the door. ' I want 
to see the masther, very bad entirely,' *avs I. « What's 
wrong V said a fellow, all powdher, wid a tail growin' from 
his head down his back. ' I have news from the coun- 
thry for him/ says I, ' that I can only tell to himself/ The 
feilow looked frightened, an' runnirf up the stairs, brought 
down a gintleman wid a wig an' black apron upon him. 'Are 
you the music-man,' says I * that has the piana-thirty for 
sale ? I want a musical coffin to buy. ' Kick this sjgjBrx- 
drel out,' says the ould chap ; ( how durst you let J/Kmin 
at all at all? Out wid him into the channel/ In three 
minutes we were in one another's wools ; but, faix, in re- 
gard of a way I had, I soon sowed the hall wid them ; and 
was attackin* the ould fellow himself in a corner, whin a 
lot of gintlemen an' ladies came to his assistance, hearin* 
the millia murthers he ris at the first dig in the ribs I hot 
him. 'You ould dust/ sa}s I, layjn* on him, 'is this any 
thratement for a dacent man, that wants to give you the 
preference in dalin' wid you, an' to lave you good value 
for what I get, you murtherin* ould rap !' 

" At last I was seized, hand an' fut, till the offishers 
would be sint for to take me to gaol. But, thinkin* of 
the correcthur that Master Frank gaved me, I pulled £ 



out, an 
* Here, 



a' put it into tlie hands of one o' the gentlemenr 
/ says I, ' ye ill-conditioned vagrants, read that, an 



